Newspaper Publishing 


In Frontier Alabama 
By Rhoda Coleman Ellison 


This delightful description of newspaper life in a 
frontier state is adapted from a chapter in the book 
Early Alabama Publications, to be published soon. 
Dr. Ellison is professor of English at Huntingdon 
College and last year was a Rosenwald fellow. 


“Drink simply to the freedom of the 
press; though one would think it was 
sufficiently a free thing already, consider- 
ing how many take the papers without 
paying for them!” ? 


HE HERO of the story of publish- 


ing in frontier Alabama was the 
newspaper editor-printer. On his crude 
press he printed not only the local 
newspaper but also most of the periodi- 
cals, books, and pamphlets that the new 
country produced. He, perhaps even 
more than the itinerant schoolmaster, 
was the enlightener of the backwoods, 
bringing the settlers their chief contact 
with the outside world, its political 
events and literary tastes, besides pro- 
viding almost their only opportunity 
for self-expression in print. 

The work of enlightenment, however, 
was hindered and conditioned by nu- 
merous circumstances characteristic of 
the early Southwest. As the period 
advanced, these circumstances were 
only slightly altered and, to the end, 
continued to leave their impression on 
the creations of the printing office. Back 
in the dusty files of yellow newspapers, 
ragged magazines, and books and pam- 
phlets of extremely fine print that are 
preserved so carefully in “Alabama 
collections” today is the adventurous 

1 An editor in Johnson Jones Hooper’s ‘Jim 
Wilkins and the Editors,’ Widow Rugby’s 
Husband, A Night at the Ugly Man’s, and 


Other Tales of Alabama (Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson, 1851), p. 98. 


story, sometimes amusing, sometimes 
well-nigh heroic, of the way in which 
editors tried to meet the publishing 
conditions imposed upon them in the 
new Alabama country. 


In 1807, the year of the first known 
printing in what is now the state,? 
Alabama was indeed a new country. 
Except for the town of Mobile, still in 
the hands of the Spanish, there were 
only three white settlements: Wake- 
field and St. Stephens, both on the 
lower Tombigbee some miles above 
Mobile, and the squatter community at 
Hunt’s Spring (afterwards Huntsville), 
far to the north in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. All around these frontier outposts 
stretched the Indian lands, not to be 
claimed in their entirety for white 
settlers until 1838. Aside from rivers 
and Indian trails, the only means of 
communication between these pioneer 
settlements of the early Mississippi 
Territory and the outside world were 
two military roads, for the construc- 
tion of which Congress had provided 
in 1806. 


One of these, the afterwards famous 
Natchez Trace, connecting Lexington 
and Nashville with Natchez, crossed 
only the northwestern corner of Ala- 
bama; the other, which came to be 


2 The Declaration of the American Citizens 
on the Mobile, with Relation to British Ag- 
gressions, September 1807. [ Wakefield, 
Mississippi Territory, 1807.] 
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called the Federal or Three-Notched 
Road and passed south through Rich- 
mond and Athens, Georgia, made a 
diagonal across the southern part of 
the state, thus, on its way to New 
Orleans, cutting through the Tombigbee 
settlement. For several decades these 
roads, which were little better than 
cleared trails in which the stumps were 
left standing, were the only highways 
the pioneers were to know. Once they 
had left these beaten paths they had 
to depend upon trails of their own 
blazing. 


Since the early settlements grew up 
in certain centers along the principal 
watercourses of the state, so did the 
press, usually following those settle- 
ments by only a few years. There were 
four principal centers of press devel- 
opment as of settlement: (1) the south- 
western section of the state along the 
lower Tombigbee and Mobile Rivers, 
(2) the central-southern section on the 
Alabama River, (3) the central-western 
area on the Black Warrior, (4) the 
far northern in the valley of the Ten- 
nessee. Although the towns within these 
units were isolated, having only the 
same watercourse as a link, the units 
themselves were even more _ isolated, 
except in the case of the Black 
Warrior and Tombigbee centers, whose 
rivers made one great water system. 
Mobile, of course, had the advantage 
of the additional contact with settle- 
ments along the Alabama. The broadest 
as well as the first development of the 
press was within the Tombigbee-Mobile 
section, where several communities 
established their first newspapers be- 
fore the twenties: Fort Stoddert, 
Mobile Centinel, 1811; Mobile, Mobile 
Gazette, 1812; St. Stephens, Halcyon, 
1815; Blakeley, Blakeley Sun and Ala- 
bama Advertiser, 1818. The other three 
sections may be said to have set up 
their presses almost simultaneously, ex- 
cept that Huntsville in the Tennessee 
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Valley was far ahead of the rest, having 
produced the first issue of the Madison 
Gazette in 1812. Within two decades 
after printing had been introduced 
within the region, it had spread through 
all the log-cabin settlements that could 
afford a press and had become a potent 
force in the politics and culture of the 
frontier. 


HE PROSPECT of American occu- 

pation of the frontier outpost of 
Mobile, then a village of three hundred 
inhabitants, mostly Creoles, was_ re- 
sponsible for bringing the first two 
newspapermen to the state in 1811. 
Samuel Miller and John B. Hood were 
among a crowd of prospective lot- 
buyers who hovered along the Mobile 
River just above the thirty-first degree 
of northern latitude, waiting for the 
evacuation of the Spanish. They had 
provided themselves with a printing out- 
fit and with it had journeyed by land 
from Chattanooga to Mims’ Ferry on 
the Alabama River, thence by boat 
south to Fort Stoddert, the United 
States military and customs port near 
Wakefield, just above the Spanish line. 
Here, while they waited impatiently 
to enter Mobile in the wake of the 
invading army, they edited and printed 
the first newspaper in what is now 
Alabama, the Mobile Centinel. 


Although Thomas Eastin, another 
journalistic pioneer, was later to re- 
ceive the first government patronage 
ever given an Alabama printer, he 
emigrated from Tennessee in the same 
spirit of adventure. He had served as 
a colonel in the United States Army 
during the War of 1812, when he was 
constantly associated with Andrew 
Jackson. After the war, like many 
other soldiers, he returned to the rich 
country that had attracted him during 
his military campaigns. Since he had 
been an editor and printer in Tennes- 
see before his enlistment, he set up a 
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press in St. Stephens and there in 
1815 began the publication of the 
Halcyon, the first of a series of Ala- 
bama newspapers he was to father. In 
1818, when the Alabama Territory was 
created and its capital located at St. 
Stephens, Eastin became territorial 
printer, in which office it was his busi- 
ness to publish the territorial laws and 
the proceedings of the legislature. 


The position of state printer after- 
ward became the principal plum for 
which the newspaper presses of the 
state contended. In the twenties and 
thirties the contest was particularly 
acrimonious. A letter written during 
the 1825 session of the legislature at 
Cahawba and copied in the Huntsville 
Democrat (December 16, 1825) reveals 
the sort of tactics used: 


We had a scufflle for public printer. 
In order to carry the point Dodson was 
associated with Lumpkin. Their friends 
had concerted their measure with great 
secrecy, and supposed they were strong 
enough to carry their point, and the 
Rev. Quin Morton moved to go into the 
election on the same day at 3 o’clock. 
His resolution was adopted in the House, 
but the Senate amended it by postpon- 
ing the election until the next day. In 
the meantime the friends of Allen stired 
[sic] about and rallied their forces, and 
prevailed by ten votes.® 


Those who were successful in the 
struggle felt constantly the need of 
justifying themselves for fear of losing 
the office. William Brown Allen ob- 
served in an editorial in the Cahawba 
Press and Alabama State Intelligencer, 
January 29, 1830: 


Eighty pages of the Journal of the 
House and seventy-two of the Senate 
have already been printed. We are 
rapidly progressing with the laws; in 
ten days from this time the publication 
will be completed. The pamphlet in 
neatness has never been equaled in the 
State, we state these facts that it may 


’Thomas J. Lumpkin and William Brown 
Allen were editors of two rival Cahawba 
papers, the Alabama State Gazette and the 
Cahawba Press and Alabama Intelligencer, 
respectively. 
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be known why and wherefore it is that 
we are to prepare to “turn out.” The 
foul mouthed herald of a faction has 
already proclaimed that we are to give 
place not to those who can discharge 
the duties with more advantage to the 
people, the only persons concerned, but 
to some one who may be discreet enough 
to foreswear the interest of his country- 
men and applaud the deeds of a con- 
firmed faction. 


Aside from government patronage 
there was a political patronage that was 
craved by most editors after the begin- 
ning of the twenties. In fact, this 
political patronage came to be one of 
the chief inducements for the estab- 
lishment of a press and one of the 
essentials of its existence, as almost 
any prospectus of the ante-bellum period 
will indicate. That of the Linden Times 
in 1845 is representative: 


The subscriber appeals to the generous 
liberality of the democratic party of 
Marengo to sustain him in a_ project 
which, if successful, cannot fail to be 
of vast benefit to them in disseminating 
their views and sentiments on the various 
and important subjects which now agi- 
tate the political atmosphere, as well as 
all others touching the agricultural, com- 
mercial, literary, and social interests of 
the state of Alabama generally.* 


When the case was reversed and the 
subscribers went in search of an editor, 
the appeal was still political, as in the 
blunt advertisement of a group of 
Moulton citizens in 1829: 


An editor with printing apparatus 
suited to a good village paper will be 
cheerfully patronized by the subscribers, 
providing he be an undeviating repub- 
lican and watchful of the people’s 
cause.” 


Sometimes there was outright politi- 
cal subsidizing, as was admitted con- 
cerning the Sumter Democrat of Liv- 
ingston in 1856: 

John R. Tompkins having tendered his 
peremptory resignation as Publisher and 

Editor of the “Sumter Democrat,” to take 


effect January 1, we are prepared to 
receive applications for a successor, 


4 Greensboro Alabama Beacon, May 3, 1845. 
5 Huntsville Democrat, April 3, 1829. 
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either personally or by letter. It is per- 
haps unknown to many that the Demo- 
crat is a Stock paper — belonging to the 
party within the county. The office is 
lucrative, as well as a responsible one, 
and will amply remunerate its conductor.® 
In the late 1860s political subsidiz- 
ing was used by the Republican party, 
as in the case of the Moulton Adver- 
tiser, which it leased for six months, 
changing its name during that period 
to the Union. No matter what form 
the patronage took, almost all the 
papers of the period were forced to 
make definite party commitments in 
order to survive. 


Fortunately for the spread of the 
press, antebellum politicians needed 
editorial support as much as the editors 
needed political support. Alabama in 
the four decades preceding the Civil 
War was not yet a one-party state. 
National-Republicans, Democrats (both 
Jacksonian and Calhoun), Whigs, and 
Know-Nothings were powers within the 
state at one time or another, and dur- 
ing its heyday each rival party needed 
a mouthpiece in each community. Edi- 
tors gladly rose to fill that need, par- 
ticularly during the crucial years of 
national elections. It was not until 
1861, when J. H. Smith began the 
publication of his Opelika Southern 
Republic with the motto “Secession 
is the only hope of the South,” that the 
incentive to establish newspapers for 
partisan warfare within the state was 
over. 


VEN THOUGH the early editors 


secured government or party pat- 
ronage to assist in founding and sup- 
porting their publications, they seem 
always to have had financial problems. 
Advertising gave far less support then 
than now, although the papers were 


6 Greensboro Alabama Beacon, December 
12, 1856. 

7Rates were usually a dollar a square 
(ten or twelve lines) for the first insertion 


and fifty cents for each continuance. 
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full of local “cards” announcing that a 
certain professional man had “yielded 
to the solicitation of friends” to prac- 
tice in the village, that a “barbacue” 
was to be given by the “subscriber,” 
that a certain number of “likely 
negroes’ were to be hired for the year, 
that a pedigreed horse would stand in a 
certain pasture, that a “few dressed 
deer skins” were wanted, that some 
“elegant English books” had just 
arrived by steamer, and (perhaps com- 
monest of all) that a gentleman had 
lost a “red morocco pocket book.” The 
advertisers usually confined themselves 
to such brief, inexpensive announce- 
ments, only on very rare occasions 
indulging in anything spectacular. The 
amount of advertising space, though 
proportionate to that in current news- 
papers, obviously was limited in a jour- 
nal of one or two sheets. Moreover, if 
we are to judge from numerous editorial 
complaints, the advertisers were not 
always scrupulous about paying their 
debts. 

It was upon the subscribers more 
than upon the advertisers that the bur- 
den of financial support rested, but 
here again the support was frequently 
inadequate. A prosperous paper like 
the Tuscaloosa Alabama State Intelli- 
gencer, favored with the business of the 
public printing, might claim proudly 
on December 16, 1829, “We circulate 
more than 1200 papers per week,” but 
such a circulation, if true, was excep- 
tional even three decades later. In July 
1858 Editor C. E. Haynes of the Cahaw- 
ba Dallas Gazette thought that few 
newspapers in the state outside of Mo- 
bile and Montgomery, with the possible 
exception of the Eufaula Spirit of the 
South, had more than 1000 subscribers. 
A greater subscription list was hardly 
possible when between two and four 
papers were published in every county 
and not half the citizens, so he said, 
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subscribed to any paper. He felt that a 
county paper with 500 subscriptions was 
doing well. 

Even a large circulation, however, was 
no guarantee of the money necessary to 
meet office expenses, so dilatory were 
the subscribers under the system of 
credit then generally extended to the 
community. Subscriptions usually were 
advertised at $4 a year or $3 if pay- 
ment were made in advance.” From 
the complaints of the editors we can be 
sure that they were seldom paid in ad- 
vance. 

Like everyone else in the cotton coun- 
try, the editor learned to wait as best 
he could until the crops were gathered 
in the fall before he received his re- 
muneration for the year. Under the 
common heading “Pay the Printer” he 
published moving editorial pleas, par- 
ticularly at the end of the harvest sea- 
son. The editor of the Huntsville Ala- 
bama Republican on December 14, 1820, 
observed that “now when the planter is 
to receive the cash for the rich and plen- 
tiful production of the soil, when money 
is to be more accessible to every class 
of the community than at other seasons 
of the year,” he expected his subscrib- 
ers and advertisers to “be mindful of 
the little pittance due the printer.” 

None of the editors, however, were 
content to leave their fortunes depend- 
ent on such tactful appeals alone. The 
difficulty of frontier travel made it im- 
portant to employ “collectors” whose 
business it was to journey through the 
neighboring country to call upon out- 
of-town subscribers. The editor of 
Huntsville Democrat of October 6, 1826, 
announcing the appointment of a new 
collector to take a tour through Madison 


8 The Tuskegee Macon Republican (Janu- 
ary 3, 1849) was contemptuous of the 
Linden Free Press for offering subscription 
rates of one dollar a year. ‘‘We wish Messrs. 
Gilbert and Adams every success, but if 
they ean publish a paper at one dollar a 
year that is worth reading, they can take 
our hat.’’ 
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and the adjoining counties. declared 
that “our necessaries are at this time 
urgent and require the prompt atten- 
tion of our patrons. Expences [sic] 
of our establishment are great, the ex- 
pence of paper and ink alone being at 
least $1000, for which the cash must be 
paid down.” 

In spite of all these efforts to get 
financial support, many a courageous 
editor saw his venture give up the ghost. 
The obituaries were numerous. William 
Lowndes Yancey, in penning his vale- 
dictory in the Cahawba Southern Dem- 
ocrat (July 6, 1839), laid the responsi- 
bility for such failures where it chiefly 
belonged—on the credit system. He 
reproached those patrons who had never 
paid up, and declared that no one could 
conduct a paper in the country “with 
profit or pleasure, without firmly adher- 
ing to the rule of demanding payment in 
advance, and striking off his list the 
names of all who do not annually re- 
new their subscriptions.” 


Ace FROM the financing of his 

office, the frontier editor had other 
vexatious problems, chief of which was 
the difficulty of communication and 
transportation. The mail service 
throughout the period now seems almost 
incredibly slow and erratic. On April 
17, 1829, the Tuscaloosa Alabama State 
Intelligencer complained that it  re- 
quired “within a few hours of a week 
for a letter to go forty miles—from Tus- 
caloosa to Selma or Cahawba.” News- 
papers traveled with even less speed 
and regularity. The Mobile Commercial 
Register of December 22, 1827, under 
the heading “Expedition of the Mail,” 
announced that it had just received the 
paper of October 26 from Pensacola, 
only sixty miles distant. As late as the 
1850s there were complaints that two 
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weeks were required to carry exchanges 
less than 100 miles. 

The frontier mail under the best 
conditions was slow, but circumstances 
along the way constantly contributed 
to render it still slower. The weather 
must always be reckoned with, particu- 
larly throughout the Black Belt. J. W. 
DuBose described the prairie roads in 
which horses pulled one foot out of the 
mud only to sink another up to the 
knee.’ Even outside the Black Belt the 
mail was liable to delay or even disas- 
ter if the rains had swollen any of the 
numerous streams that had to be forded. 
The Montgomery Republican in the 
twenties, like many other newspapers, 
regularly published a grievance edito- 
rial on the disappointment suffered from 
these irregularities. On January 5, 1821, 
Editor Jonathan Battelle Jamented the 
inconvenience of a schedule that al- 
lowed the mail to “lie over” for indefi- 
nite periods in various towns and to be 
carried through the Creek Nation “in 
an open wagon and then on horseback,” 
so that the papers often arrived wet 
and mutilated. Conditions were no bet- 
ter in the northern part of the state. 
Editor John Boardman of the Huntsville 
Alabama Republican, apologizing on 
February 9, 1821, for filling his columns 
with state laws, recorded that for three 
weeks he had “not received a solitary 
Eastern paper” and had “experienced 
partial failure for two months. High 
water, bad roads, etc., appear to have 
completely deranged the system.” 

Another circumstance that often 
served to delay the mails was the inefh- 
ciency of the post offices along the way. 
Concerning this the editors often grew 
plaintive, if not abusive. The Montgom- 
ery Republican (March 10, 1821), com- 
plaining of receiving “a mess of old 
mutilated newspapers, after having been 


se Alabama Historical Quarterly, I (1930), 
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jolted three-fourths round the compass, 
an unnecessary distance of 2000 miles,” 
suspected that there must have been 
faulty handling somewhere north of 
Richmond. More than twenty years 
later the Mobile Advertiser and Chron- 
icle (April 12, 1841), after declaring 
that “the numerous, indeed the con- 
stant, failures of the Eastern mail is a 
sore grievance to the people of this sec- 
tion of the Union,” recommended the 
removal of “every Loco-Foco postmas- 
ter and contractor between Mobile and 
Washington.” 

Sometimes rival newspaper offices 
were blamed for having had the mail- 
bags held up until they could get their 
issues off the press. The Tuscaloosa 
Republican made such a charge against 
the Huntsville Alabama Republican, to 
which the irate editor of the latter re- 
torted by striking it from his list of 
exchanges (September 22, 1820). 

The loss or delay of the Eastern mail 
was one of the greatest discouragements 
that an editor could experience, be- 
cause he depended on the Eastern pa- 
pers for his few columns of news. Lack- 
ing the news, he could do nothing except 
print the laws, if he were lucky enough 
to be a public printer, or swell the 
amount of literary material that he usu- 
ally published. The settlers read many 
a poem and story that they would never 
have seen if the Eastern papers had 
arrived on time. 

The editor received his news by 
wagon or stagecoach along the rough 
backwoods roads, but his supplies usu- 
ally came to him on the river. From the 
beginning of settlement in Alabama, 
even in the days of only flatboats and 
keelboats, the river traffic had handled 
most of the freight, though overland 
journeys were often necessary to con- 
nect stages of river travel.” Boat travel 

10 Thomas P. Abernathy, Formative Period 


in Alabama (Montgomery: Brown Printing 
Co., 1922), pp. 73-85 passim. 
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was notoriously slow. The flatboat on 
which Henry Goldthwaite (later editor 
of the Montgomery Republican) in 1819 
ascended the Alabama River from Mo- 
bile to Montgomery—a distance of 390 
miles by water—was three months on 
the voyage.” On March 24, 1838, the 
Cahawba Southern Democrat enthusias- 
tically acclaimed a trip by the new 
steamboat Bonaparte from Montgomery 
to Mobile “in only forty-one hours” as 
“the quickest trip every made between 
the two places.” Moreover, as in the 
transportation of the mail, the editor’s 
prospects depended largely on _ the 
weather, but on wet weather rather than 
on dry. Frequently he had to apologize 
for coarse or inadequate paper because 
the boats had for some time been unable 
to navigate the river at low stage. When, 
after a dry summer, the boats began to 
resume their fall schedules, the editors 
were jubilant. “Oh, we shall have a 
great time as long as the Alabama 
chooses to smile upon us,” proclaimed 
the editor of the Montgomery Daily 
Messenger on November 10, 1856, after 
announcing the arrival of the Coosa 
Belle laden with freight. In another 
editorial in the same column, however, 
he looked forward to a less uncertain 
state of affairs when the Alabama and 
Florida Railroad was completed. In 
1855 the legislature had passed, over 
Governor Winston’s veto, the first two 
acts to allow state loans to railroads, 
and by the end of the 1850s more than 
600 miles of railroad had been built in 
Alabama.” The newspapers had good 
reason to support the enterprise with 
all their editorial strength. 


HE CIVIL WAR put an abrupt end 


to the editor’s hopes of importing 
paper from the Northern mills by either 


uW. A. Brewer, Alabama (Montgomery: 
Barrett and Brown, 1872), p. 45, footnote. 

2 Minnie Clare Boyd, Alabama in _ the 
Fifties (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931), pp. 77, 79. 
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river or railroad. The problem of ob- 
taining supplies became as acute in the 
sixties as it had been in the earliest 
days of settlement. Many an editor 
echoed the plea of the Confederate 
States Almanac of 1864: 

Save your rags and save your tags, 

Save your good-for-nothing bags— 

Bring them to this office soon, 

Bring them morning, eve, or noon, 

Bring us scraps of cotton thread, 

Bring the nightcap from your head, 

Bring the shirt upon your back, 

Bring us pieces white or black, 

Bring us rags and bring us tags, 

Bring us good-for-nothing bags, 

Anything just so ’tis clean— 

White or black or blue or green, 

Anything that paper makes 

Every Editor now iakes. . . 
During the height of the paper crisis a 
few newspapers were published on wall- 
paper and certain books on wrapping 
paper with wallpaper covers. Most Ala- 
bama newspapers eventually were com- 
pelled to reduce the size of their sheets, 
many ceased publication temporarily, 
and many others were driven out of ex- 
istence altogether. 

In addition to the ever-present anxie- 
ties concerning office finances and the 
transportation of mail and supplies, the 
frontier editor was plagued by the la- 
bor problem. Few editors were so for- 
tunate as Thomas M. Davenport of the 
Tuscaloosa American Mirror, whose two 
daughters were capable practical print- 
ers. On the contrary, most of the edi- 
tors, if they had not been trained to the 
trade, were obliged in self-defense to 
learn to manage the mechanical end of 
the business. Meanwhile, they contin- 
ued to advertise hopefully. Hardly an 
early paper appears without urgent re- 
quests for one or two “journeyman 
printers” and for an apprentice who was 
a “sprightly lad” of “unquestionable 
morals” and who could “write a toler- 
able hand.” 

The only assistance of which the edi- 
tor could be reasonably sure was the 
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slave labor and the apprentice or “print- 
er’s devil,” bound to him for a certain 
period of service. The slave who did the 
heavy work at the press sometimes be- 
came so valuable that he was bought 
along with the press, as was Jacob, a 
Negro pressman purchased by Belser 
and Farmer when they took over the 
Montgomery Advertiser in 1837. Some- 
times the apprentice was a boy of more 
than usual intellectual attainments, as 
we learn from A Sketch of the Life and 
Dying Words of William Hillhouse Bar- 
ron (Greensboro, 1829). With both the 
Negro slave and the white apprentice 
there was occasionally the problem of 
the runaway. The editor of the Hunts- 
ville Democrat advertised on August 24, 
1824, for his Negro boy, Zeke, who had 
left “without the slightest cause or prov- 
ocation” (as was always claimed in 
such advertisements) and had _ been 
lurking around Huntsville ever since. 
When the office duties of the Huntsville 
Alabama Republican apprentice became 
too irksome, the editor published a no- 
tice (March 15, 1822) under this lively 
head: “1 Cent Reward! The Printer’s 
Devil is Off.” 

Of all office employees the journey- 
man printers were the most elusive. 
Editor Jonathan Battelle, writing in the 
Montgomery Republican of February 5, 
1821, was unable to understand the 
“seneral scarcity of this class of Art- 
ists, throughout this state, there being 
so many in idleness at the north.” The 
journeyman printers in Alabama were 
frontier rovers more often than settlers, 
and their adventurous spirit brought 
about constant shifts in the office force. 
Although their unsettled habits often 
were the despair of their employers, 
they were sometimes picturesque or 
even sensational characters, as in the 
case of the notorious Boyington, who 
was exccuted for murder in Mobile in 
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1835.% When Thomas Grantland, edi- 
tor of the Tuscaloosa Alabama Sentinel, 
advertised for a journeyman printer 
in 1825, he was rewarded with an ex- 
cellent publicity stunt. William Rus- 
sell Smith records that an “eccentrie 
and much traveled” printer named Sin- 
gleton took the town by storm by offer- 
ing a wager that he could set up the 
entire inside of the Sentinel (ten col- 
umns) in one day. “He did it,” says 
Smith. “Crowds were collected about 
the doors and windows of the printing 
office looking at the lion of the hour.” “ 
During the 1840s and 1850s the adver- 
tisements for printers continued, al- 
though not in such great number. At 
the end of the period office labor, like 
office supplies, became as scarce as at 
the beginning. 

The war took away printers and even 
apprentices. The Southwestern Baptist 
of February 25, 1864, quoted the Macon 
Confederate (edited by the former Mo- 
bilian, Henry Lyndon Flash) as saying 
that during the war there were fewer 
papers printed in the whole Confeder- 
acy than before the war were published 
in Georgia alone, ascribing as the rea- 
son for the decline the fact that at least 
75 per cent of the printers were in the 
army. 


HEY WERE a versatile lot—these 
editors who, in the face of all the 
difficulties of frontier conditions, under- 
took to bring the settlers their weekly 
ration of news, politics, and literature. 
Since the profit to be anticipated from 
so precarious an enterprise was never 
large, some additional mode of gaining 
a livelihood was usually considered es- 
sential. Moreover, since most of the 
13 William T. Hamilton, The Last Hours 
of Charles R. 8S. Boyington Who Was Exe- 
cuted at Mobile, Alabama, for the Murder of 
Nathaniel Frost, Perpetrated May 10, 1884 
(Mobile: Printed at the Commercial Register 
Office, 1835). 
14 William Russell Smith, Reminiscences of 


a Long Life (Washington: W. R. Smith, Sr., 
1889), p. 21. 
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papers were small and issued only once 
a week, not all of an editor’s time was 
required in his office. When the Selma 
Courier was advertised for sale in 1830, 
it was urged that the business should 
appeal to a “professional man” as “the 
editorial duties would not materially 
interfere with the most extensive prac- 
tice.” * 

Many of the men who undertook the 
management of pioneer newspaper of- 
fices had been trained for the profes- 
sions and consequently were educated 
far above the level of the average coun- 
try editor today. Lawyers and teachers, 
especially, were likely to be found in 
the editorial chair. Yet they by no 
means monopolized it, as a sampling of 
a few of the principal papers will show. 
The Montgomery Republican in the 
1820s was edited successively by a land 
speculator and cotton broker from Bos- 
ton, the proprietor of the Montgomery 
hotel, a “local” Methodist minister, the 
author of a dictionary of the Creek lan- 
guage and an Alabama almanac, and a 
lawyer. From 1818 to 1825 the Hunts- 
ville Alabama Republican was headed 
by an indefatigable promoter from Con- 
necticut who was a land agent (“Ranger 
of Madison County’’) and the mayor of 
Huntsville. The rival Huntsville Demo- 
crat was launched in 1823 by a Ken- 
tucky lawyer and was continued after 
his death in 1825 first by a young Scotch 
school-teacher and subsequently by a 
lawyer. The junior editor as well as 
printer of the Democrat throughout this 
stormy decade was an agent for Negroes 
and real estate. In Tuscaloosa the first 
conductor of the Alabama State Intelli- 
gencer was both a lawyer and a bank 
agent and had twice served as a member 
of the state legislature. The editors of 
the Montgomery Planter’s Gazette from 
its founding in 1830 were, successively, 
a teacher who had formerly practiced 


15 Mobile Commercial Register, October 14, 
1830. 
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medicine, a major, a lawyer, and a New 
England schoolmaster. 

From the extra-editorial occupations 
of these men who filled the weekly news 
sheet, one must conclude that as a group 
they were public-spirited men, leaders 
in their communities. They bought and 
sold the public lands, promoted the set- 
tlement of villages, framed and inter- 
preted the backwoods laws, saved the 
pioneers’ souls, and taught their chil- 
dren. It is true that certain individuals 
among these community leaders did not 
always acquit themselves honorably. 
There was Mosely Baker, prominent 
editor of the Montgomery Alabama 
Journal in 1829-30, who was arrested 
for “having committed certain frauds 
and forgeries against the Bank of Ala- 
bama” and who during his trial escaped 
by treating his guard to a drink in 
which he had evidently placed an 
opiate.® There was also Colonel Edward 
Stiff, editor in the forties of the Cedar 
Bluff Messenger and in the early 1850s 
of Stiff’s Radical Reformer (Gadsden), 
who, rather than face trial for a crime 
of which he declared himself innocent, 
took his own life in jail.” Yet at least 
one editor gave his life for his communi- 
ty, dying of yellow fever contracted 
while he was nursing victims of the 
epidemic of 1853.” 

Although the editor was a leader in 
his community he was seldom able to 
live in harmony with all of its citizens. 
In fact, because of his habit of plain- 
speaking and even of invective, his life 
was frequently in danger. “The shoot- 
ing, caning and pulling the noses of 
editors,” said the Tuscaloosa Alabama 
State Intelligencer of April 10, 1829, 


“is becoming quite fashionable. It may 


16 Tuscaloosa Spirit of the Age, June 6, 
1832 


17 Centre Coosa River Argus, copied in Liv- 
ingston Sumter County Whig, May 10, 1854. 

18 T, H. Ball, A Glance into the Great 
South-east, or, Clarke County, Alabama, and 
Its Surroundings, from 1540 to 1877 (Chi- 
cago, 1879), pp. 2386-2387. 
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possibly sometimes repress the publica- 
tion of falsehood and venality, but in 
general it will recoil on the heads of 
those whose hands are stained with 
blood.” Not many editors were so for- 
tunate as the one who, according to the 
Natchez (Mississippi) Daily Courier of 
January 25, 1853, was able to avoid a 


flogging by setting two of his unsuspect- . 


ing opponents on each other. Nor were 
they always able to outwit the bellicose 
countryman by producing a “shooting 
iron” when the intruder was giving the 
command to “peel” and fight it out, as 
recorded in the Greensboro Alabama 
Beacon of October 19, 1844. 

The most exciting series of combats 
between editor and citizen was inflamed 
by the lively Huntsville Democrat in 
the twenties under the successive spon- 
sorship of William B. Long and Andrew 
Wills. After Editor Wills had been 
shot down on the street at the climax 
of a long political quarrel, Publisher 
Woodson concluded pessimistically in 
the Democrat of July 27, 1827, that the 
position of editor had become so peril- 
ous that it would probably be difficult 
to find a competent person who would 
“hazard so much for any reward of 
honour or emolument that the station 
promises.” 

Other editors offered or received phys- 


ical violence in the frontier fashion of— 


the day. William Lowndes Yancey, 
while editor of the Cahawba Southern 
Democrat in 1838, ended a bitter quar- 
rel by fatally shooting Dr. Earle in 
Greenville, South Carolina. For this 
“manslaughter” he was fined $1500 and 
sentenced to a year in prison. Four 
months after his trial, a petition signed 
by more than a thousand citizens of Ala- 
bama and South Carolina effected his 
release. The period of settlement was 
a period of violence in the Deep South, 
and no group was more frequently in- 
volved in that violence than were the 
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representatives of the press, whose 
voices were as loud as their political 
convictions were hot. One of the condi- 
tions of publishing a newspaper seems 
to have been the courage to meet per- 
sonal challenges at almost any moment. 


HEN THE EDITOR found the 


whole community or a strong fac- 
tion within the community opposed to 
him, he usually demonstrated less forti- 
tude. In such cases he was likely to 
retreat. According to the Alabama State 
Intelligencer (August 28, 1829), the 
Tuscaloosa Chronicle, established in 
1827, “met a sudden and untimely end” 
in 1829 as a result of “a few lines of 
editorial matter in which the best feel- 
ings of the community were stigmatized 
as ‘thermaphrodite bigotry or religious 
halucination [sic],’” and Editor Dugald 
McFarlane fled to Mobile to establish 
the Mobile Commercial Chronicle. When 
Sam Patterson’s anti-nullification edi- 
torials in the Planter’s Gazette of the 
early thirties raised the ire of the local 
Whigs, he was ignominiously run out 
of Montgomery. 

Such clashes occurred throughout the 
period, but more frequently, of course, 
in the late 1860s when the community 
found itself at war with the post-bellum 
scalawag or carpet-bag press. A few 
months after the revival of the Living- 
ston Messenger in the fall of 1865, it 
was “forced to discontinue, its political 
utterances not being in accord with the 
sentiments of a great majority of the 
white people of Sumter County.”” In 
1869 Dennis Dykous bought the Tusca- 
loosa Observer and renamed it the Re- 
publican Banner, but the citizens, 
through the agency of Ryland Ran- 
dolph, editor of the Monitor, “made 
Tuscaloosa so hot for Dykous that he 
gave up his paper and his residence in 


_Tuscaloosa the same night, and left by 


18 Memorial Record of Alabama (Madison, 
Wisconsin: Brant and Fuller, 1893), II, 210. 
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the light of the moon for parts un- 
known.” Publisher Mattingly and 
Editor Burton, who founded the De- 
mopolis Southern Republican in 1869, 
revealed the method by which they were 
finally run out of town. An order was 
pasted on the front doorpost of their 
boarding house, after which half a dozen 
shots were fired into the air for the 
sake of emphasis. The “precious Docu- 
ment” read: 
We would respectfully advise you, 
gentlemen, to leave Demopolis. “A stitch 
in time saves nine.” This is no idle 


threat made simply to frighten you. 
Knights of the Black Cross. 


P.S. We'll give you 15 days to “pack up 
your traps and leave.” 


The gentlemen so admonished heeded 
the threat, sold their press to A. H. 
Marschalk and John E. Hecker of Lin- 
den (who then established the Demo- 
cratic Marengo Journal), and cryp- 
tically announced under the date of 
March 15, 1871: “Owing to circum- 
stances unnecessary to mention here, 
the Southern Republican has changed 
its name, politics, and location.” On 
rarer occasions a “loyal” editor was 
eliminated by the Republican element. 
W. P. Screws relates that N. E. Thomas, 
who before he entered the Confederate 
army had edited the Livingston Sumter 
Democrat, after the war published a 
Democratic paper at Butler in Choctaw 
County and during the Reconstruction 
Period “was assassinated.” ™ 

Whether or not an editor’s career 
precipitated him into disagreements 
with his community, it was certain to 
involve him in political feuds with other 
editors. Indeed, such feuds were ex- 
pected and eagerly followed by the sub- 
scriber; they were part of the enter- 
tainment he paid for. There is a story 
that the inimitable Frederick A. P. 


20 Editorial, 
1899. 

2 Memorial Record of Alabama, II, 210. 
The Butler paper was the Choctaw Herald. 


Tuscaloosa Times, May 12 
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Barnard, professor in the University of 
Alabama during the 1840s and early 
’50s, at one time edited two rival papers 
in Tuscaloosa, each under a pen name. 
In order to excite the readers’ interest 
he allowed the “editors” to differ ve- 
hemently on politics and to abuse each 
other roundly. Finally their quarrel 
reached such proportions that he felt 
it necessary to allow one editor to chal- 
lenge the other to a duel. In this final 
joke he overreached himself, for when 
the excited populace demanded to wit- 
nss the duel Barnard had to confess 
his hoax.” 

Almost every editor had at least one 
member of the fraternity whom he felt 
it his weekly duty to chastise in his col- 
umns. Such warriors as William B. 
Long and Andrew Wills of the Hunts- 
ville Democrat could never be content 
with only one opponent in the field. 
They aimed their fiery words constantly 
at both the Huntsville Alabama Repub- 
lican and its successor, the Huntsville 
Southern Advocate, meanwhile taking 
shots out of town at the Cahawba Press, 
Courtland Herald, and others. When 
the Alabama Republican was not busy 
returning the rapid fire of the Democrat, 
it was engaged in a battle with the 
Huntsville Enquirer, afterwards the 
Alabamian, and with the Cahawba 
Press. In Tuscaloosa the Alabama State 
Intelligencer denounced the rival Spirit 
of the Age and, with equal consistency, 
the Montgomery Alabama Journal. In- 
stances might be multiplied throughout 
the state. The private wars among the 
newspapers continued until the 1860s, 
when for four years a greater war 


22 Unfortunately this story has not been 
authenticated. It is known, however, that 
while Barnard edited the Whig Tuscaloosa 
Observer he contributed to the rival Demo- 
cratic organ articles attacking his own edi- 
torials, which articles he then answered with 
gusto in his own columns. See John Fulton, 
Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard (New 
York: MacMillan and Co., 1896). 
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united them and silenced their abuse 
of one another. 

Although the actual source of most 
of these unseemly but entertaining feuds 
was political, the attack was usually 
personal. For example, instead of con- 
cerning himself to analyze the weak- 
nesses of the National Republican party, 
championed by the Huntsville Alabama 
Republican in 1824, Editor Long of the 
Huntsville Democrat, which espoused 
the cause of Jackson, merely called 
names. Editor Boardman was “this but- 
ter-faced Editor,” “this sweet-mouthed 
Editor,” but above all this native of 
Connecticut was a “yankee.” Long’s 
vinegar spirit seems to have become part 
of the paper, for after his death the 
columns of the Democrat continued to 
echo his epithets. The editor of the 
Southern Advocate, who, after Jack- 
son’s defeat in 1824, had shifted his 
allegiance to Adams, was “the pompous 
little yankee schoolmaster (note) who 
manages that print,” “a stripling of a 
yankee, of whom we know nothing.” * 
In the campaign of 1840 the editor of 
the Huntsville Democrat, then a veter- 
an of vituperation, attacked the editor 
of the Whig North Alabamian of Tus- 
cumbia, calling him “a blue onion Yan- 
kee. . . . His ways are as crooked and 
as grovelling as a serpent’s and marked 
by the same slimy exudations.” ” 

The editorial shots from Huntsville 
were usually the most deadly in the 
state, but there were many other editors 
who could put up a good offensive or 
defensive, according to the demands of 
the situation. Quarrels were not difficult 
to begin if one resorted to personal 
abuse. The editorial feud was an insti- 
tution of the time and place; it was the 
publishing condition to which apparent- 


23 Huntsville Democrat, August 12, 1825. 

24 Quoted in A. B. Moore’s History of Ala- 
bama and Her People (Chicago: American 

43 Huntsville Democrat, August 12, 1825. 
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ly the editors adjusted themselves with 
the greatest ease and even gusto. 


F ALABAMA editors were often de- 


liberately quarrelsome and insulting 
when dealing with one another, there 
was another relationship that demanded 
all the tact in their power. This was 
the delicate relationship with their con- 
tributors. Any perusal of ante-bellum 
and Civil War papers shows that their 
editors were bombarded with original 
compositions, chiefly anonymous verse. 
In the same “verse corner” with stanzas 
from Byron appeared the efforts of 
“Fidelio” or “Amica.” These local poets 
were a trial to the editors, although they 
were usually handled very patiently 
and generously, as in the Hayneville 
Spirit of the Times, September 16, 1835: 

The poetic effusion of our fair cor- 

spondent over the signature “‘H. A. T.” 

possesses some merit. It needs a little 

pruning, and we have made one or two 
efforts to do so; but the mind will fly 
off at a tangent. As soon as we can 
bring ourselves to a poetical equilibrium, 
with the permission of the author, we 
shall apply the pruning knife —lop off 
some of the superfluous branches — 
nurture some of the tender shoots — 
and give it a place in the Spirit of the 

Times. 

The task was evidently too great for 
Editor Thompson, however, for no poem 
over such a signature ever appeared. 

It is probable that the determination 
of early Alabamians to harvest their 
“crops of odes, sonnets, elegies, and 
what not” in the newspapers, even at 
the price of discomfiture of the editors, 
resulted not so much from lack of other 
employment, as the Mobile Commercial 
Register of November 12, 1828, had 
playfully suggested, as from the diff- 
culty of achieving publication in fron- 
tier Alabama by any other method. The 
state literary magazines furnished an 
outlet for these frequently misdirected 
creative energies for only brief periods; 
book and pamphlet publication within 
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the state was largely dependent upon 
public subscription; and it was a long 
and difficult road to the great publishing 
houses of the North. Consequently the 
early editors were faced with one more 
major problem, that of keeping the good 
will of their contributors while main- 
taining their own (none too high) lit- 
erary standards. 

In early nineteenth-century Alabama 
they were not easy problems to solve— 
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financing a paper without paying sub- 
scribers, importing news and office sup- 
plies without railroads, printing with- 
out printers, and, finally, maintaining 
the proper relationship with the com- 
munity, pugnacious brother-editors, and 
over-ambitious contributors. Yet, under 
such conditions imposed by the fron- 
tier, newspapers were established and 
continued to spread and to flourish. 


